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The Dog Days Are Over cheap, wear cheap, and come 


at a great cost to the 
environment. 
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Most dog owners would say their dogs provide them emotional 
comfort. Taking that comfort and companionship everywhere is 
helping some people cope with day-to-day life. 

By Michelle Mendez 
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Long Beach Insider 


In Campus Q&A, we dig into 
student fees. Off the Chain 
visits a dog cafe where you can 
meet rescue dogs while sipping 
coffee, Check It Out takes a 
look at local comic shops, and 
Community Spotlight heads 
to Bixby Knolls. Report Card 
provides the scoop on the latest 
in music, TV and film, and the 
Calendar showcases four great 
things to do in Long Beach this 
month. 


R’'S NOTE 


verybody recognizes this special time-honored 
bond people have with dogs. There’s just some- 
thing about them; maybe it’s their eyebrows, there’s 
so much expression there. I’m a cat lover but I get 
it, dogs are always there for you. Dogs aren’t going 
to judge you, they always seem like they agree with 
us, and to them, their owners are the most important 
people in the world. 

Dogs obviously admire us, but there’s a lot we 
can learn from dogs. Unconditional love is hard for 
people, but it’s easy for dogs. Mondays are hard for 
people, but every day is a Saturday for dogs. Our lives 
are so cluttered these days, multitasking and schedul- 
ing all of our available time. Dogs teach us to relax, to 
just enjoy every moment. 

They’re also a great reminder that we have a 
relationship with nature, no matter how deep in the 
city we live. This planet is everyone’s home, plant, 
animal and human alike. When we spend half our 
days looking into the bright light of some kind of 


screen, we tend to forget that. When we toss 
less-than-trendy clothes in landfills or cover fields in 
pesticides to grow enormous crops, we don’t immedi- 
ately see the effects on the environment, so a lot of the 
time we ignore them. 

Let your dog (or whatever pet) teach you to notice 
the world around you a little more, to live in the pres- 
ent and to stay happy, whatever the circumstances. It’s 
not always easy, but they’!l be there for you. 
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BEACH INSIDER 


If you look hard enough. you can find just about every- 
thing in Long Beach. Sometimes you find something 
you’ve already seen, like a house used in numerous 
films in Bixby Knolls. You can find a niche gift or learn 
the backstory to a new character at local comic shops, 
or make friends with a dog over coffee up the road in 
L.A. Or you can just read about it in the next section. 
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erNMIPUS Q&A 


Where do your student fees 
go? And what’s on the 
horizon when it comes to 
tuition? We talked with a 
campus expert to find out. 


Story and graphics 
by James Chow 


his year tuition has increased, 

parking permits have gone up and 
there are talks of another potential tu- 
ition rise. Students were visibly upset, 
voicing their concerns to peers and on 
social media and complaining about 
their empty wallets. 

Last semester, protesters to the 
tuition increase shouted, “No justice, 
no peace, no tuition increase!” outside 
of the chancellor’s office; a month 
later, Associated Students Inc. student 
senators sported concerned looks and 
posed defensive questions as Sharon 
Taylor, associate vice president of 
financial management, announced an 
increased cost of parking permits. 

A perception of a dollar-hungry 
university system comes to mind as 
demands for costs keep rising, but the 
university is pretty anemic in funds. 

DIG MAG sat down with Ted 
Kadowaki, associate vice president 
of budget and university services, to 
understand what students are paying 
for and why the university needs so 
much funding. 

This interview has been abridged. 
For the full interview, visit digmag 
online.com. 


DIG: How are fees allocated through- 
out the university? 

KADOWAKI: Fees are not really 
allocated separately. They are all just 
thrown into a resource bucket along 
with our state appropriation. Those 
dollars are all fungible. They are not 
specific to any particular use. Those 
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Show Me the Money 


Student Success 


Student Center 
$366 


dollars combined pay for salaries, 
equipment, maintenance and facilities, 
and utility cost. 


DIG: When I checked the Cal State 
website for tuition at Long Beach, I 
noticed another tab that said “campus- 
based mandatory fees” ($988). What 
encompasses such fees? 
KADOWAKI: There’s two different 
pieces of fees. There’s the state univer- 
sity fee (tuition fee), one figure that’s 
the same for every campus in the 
system. And then there are mandatory 
campus fees, and those are different 
for every campus. The state university 
tuition fee is not allocated to a specific 
one thing or person. Some of those 
other mandatory fees go to specific 
uses. So there is a distinction. ... the 
rate is different for every campus but 
the categories are all the same. 

Our campus total happens to be 
$988 for all of these mandatory fees. 


Material Services and Facilities 


Health Facilities 


Health Services 
$90 


Instructionally 
Related Activities 


$80 


Student Association 


aizd 


The system average is $1,409. We’re 
below the average for campus man- 
datory fees. The state university fee is 
the same for all campuses. 


DIG: Do students have the ability to 
choose what they want their fees to go 
toward? 

KADOWAKI: Students do in a sense 
when there’s a referendum, [which] 
you either vote for it or against it. So 
in that sense they can choose if they 
want fees to go [toward the referen- 
dum] or not. There’s a long, defined 
process to getting a referendum on 
the ballot. [Associated Students Inc. ] 
administers all student referendums. 
When the student success fee went 
into place, there was a laborious pro- 
cess to get through that. 


DIG: Is there a tab that explains the 
Long Beach Transit pass? Are students 
paying for that under their tuition? 


KADOWAKI: There’s no fee for 
that. We, the university, are paying 

for that. We’re using part of the fines 
and forfeitures budget for the passes. 
Fines and forfeitures are basically 
tickets that people pay for in parking. 
We’re able to fine people for parking 
violations, but part of the agreement 
was those revenues, other than to 

be used for the cost of running that 
staff and whatnot, would be used for 
alternate transportation. Some of those 
dollars are going for the Long Beach 
Transit pass. Some of those dollars are 
being used for the shuttles, the ones 
that go off campus especially. They go 
down to the traffic circle where a lot 
of students live in the apartments. That 
way they don’t have to drive a car to 
campus. 


DIG: On the 2016-17 form that 
explains the fees, it shows different 
tuition costs for students taking up to 
six units ($3,174) and taking six units 
and over ($5,472). I thought a full- 
time student takes 12 units. Is there an 
even higher cost for them? 
KADOWAKI: This is a differentia- 
tion that has been around for 20-plus 


years. I don’t know why it was ever 
like that. There’s more and more 
discussion about revisiting this and 
possibly coming up with different 
categories that make more sense. [But] 
that’s the problem. If you’re taking six 
units, you’re paying $5,742 (2017-18 
tuition cost). If you’re taking 18 units, 
you’re paying [the same price]. 

Does that seem fair? 


DIG: So where are the potential fund- 
ing sources for those needs? 
KADOWAKI: The governor has 
promised $102 million for 2018-19. 
There would be some additional 
tuition revenue if we increase enroll- 
ment because there would be more 
students paying fees. Right now, those 
are the only two semi-sure things there 
are. The range of additional resources 
are only $122 million. We still need 
$134 to $215 million to do these basic 
things. And there isn’t even anything 
set aside for employee salary increases 
at all. So that’s the challenge. Last 
year, because we couldn’t get any 
more money from the state, there was 
a fee increase. And so that helped 
bridge this gap. So now the question 


Graduation initiative 2025 


Enrollment Growth 


Academic Facilities 
and Infrastructure Needs 


sciatic itnesosscangnatsastoasnesanaeaittanaset 


Other Mandatory 
and Compensation Costs 


2018-19 Preliminary Budget Plan 


This chart is an estimate of what the budget plan for the Cal State system next year will be. 
Not included in the data below is the estimate for employee salaries as such a number has yet to be determined. 
This is not the final version of the budget. Such a value will be determined in June. 


ABOUT THIS ROW 


An initiative that tries to get $75 
more students to graduate in 
four years 


Aneed to increase enroll- 
ment growth by 1-3% 


Cost for maintenance of 
buildings across the state 


The normal benefits package 

for faculty including increas- 

es to retirement, health care, 
dental care and vision 


$40-120 


$10-25 


$131-157 


CAMPUS [@ka\ 


is: If we can’t get any more money 
from the state, is there another fee 
increase? 


DIG: Do we get anything from the 
federal government? 

KADOWAKI: Other than financial 
aid for the students -- pell grants [and 
Free Application for Federal Student 
Aid] -- we don’t get significant fund- 
ing from the federal government. Most 
of our funding for normal classroom 
operations are from the state. 


DIG: Let’s talk parking. Last se- 
mester, it was announced that there 
would be a rise in parking costs. What 
exactly is that money being allocated 
toward? 
KADOWAKI: A typical student will 
pay a fall and a spring parking permit. 
All those revenues go into the parking 
operation. From there, the money pays 
operating costs like parking officers, 
routine maintenance and costs of 
equipment. And then the [university] 
tries to build reserves so that when 
there’s a major project necessary, we 
have the funds to do it. We had just 
enough money in reserves to fix park- 
ing lot 7 by the library. That used up 
pretty much all the parking reserves. 
Other parking lots were falling apart 
just as fast so we had to hurry up and 
find a way to increase revenues. 
Parking is treated separately 
because those fees are specifically 
from parking permits. That program 
was kind of ignored for quite a few 
years. Nobody looked at the fees. 
No one really looked heavily at the 
maintenance costs of the parking lots. 
And finally, someone looked at it very 
carefully and said, ““We’ve got parking 
lots that are falling apart and we have 
no dollars set aside to fix it.” After that 
analysis was done, it was determined 
that we need additional fee revenue 
to do those things. Parking lots don’t 
repair themselves. They do wear off 
just like streets. After that analysis 
was done, fees had to go up in order to 
develop a pot of maintenance funds to 
do those repairs going forward. 
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Barking up the Right Tea 
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Have a cup and pet a pup at The Dog Cafe 


Story by Ashley Olmedo 
Photos by Ashley Olmedo and courtesy The Dog Café 


or all you dog lovers out there, Los Angeles has the perfect café: 

The Dog Café. It functions as both a café and dog shelter, and it’s 
also the first of its kind in the United States. The café’s sole purpose 
is to rescue dogs of all ages and breeds, then serve as a halfway 
house for these rescued dogs to help rehabilitate them and hopefully 
find them loving forever homes. 

The owner and founder of The Dog Café, Sarah Wolfgang, was 
inspired by the many dog cafés in Korea where she grew up; those 
cafes do not allow dog adoptions. Being involved with animal rescue 
in the United States, she was able to combine these two interests into 
one, brewing up The Dog Café. Its grand opening was in April 2016 
and they’ve been rescuing pups ever since. 

The Dog Café’s supervisor, Kennedy Williams, describes the 
café as “a place where you can see the dogs in their actual environ- 
ment and for who they are rather than behind a kennel.” With a $15 
admission fee (drink included) you’ll have an hour of adorable doggy 
overload. 


The café comes to life with its 
bright turquoise walls and adorable 
doggy portraits. You’ ll find an array 
of dogs here from small to large and 
young to old. 

The café has two completely sepa- 
rate rooms, one which allows the dogs 
to run freely and the other where your 
coffee, tea or lemonade is made fresh 
daily. For coffee, you have the option 
of ordering an americano, espresso, 
pour-over, macchiato or cafe latte. For 
tea, there are the options of Earl Grey, 
green tea (regular or latte), chai tea 
(regular or latte), chamomile and pep- 
permint. As for lemonade, they serve 
original, lavender, rose and ginger. 
They also serve carob latte and carob 
milk. Carob is part of the pea family 
often used as a substitute for choco- 
late. They also offer seasonal drinks 
such as the pup-kin spice latte. 

The café shelters anywhere from 
eight to 15 dogs at a time and you'll 


often find them lounging on comfy so- 
fas, chewing on toys or enjoying plen- 
ty of hugs and kisses from visitors. 

Many of the dogs come from 
troubled backgrounds and often need 
more time adjusting to people, but 
volunteers are encouraged to apply as 
foster parents to help expose the dogs 
to life outside of the café. 

“We take in [dogs with] many 
personalities and help them get along, 
which really benefits the dog,” Wil- 
liams said. “I wish people knew more 
about personality and [could] see them 
as a little life and not like a toy that 
they can throw away.” 

The process to become a foster 
parent is similar to applying for adop- 
tion; the only difference is that the 
volunteer is not finalized as the dog’s 
owner. A phone interview is scheduled 
as well as a house check to insure the 
dog is matched with the right person. 
The adoption process takes about a 


OFF THE CHAN 


From left: Twinkie, Ellie, and Slater, 
dogs for adoption at The Dog Café. 


month and the fee ranges from $200 to 
$600, depending on the dog. 

Being a dog owner isn’t all fun 
and games. People need to be aware of 
the hard work and dedication it really 
takes. “If you’re going to have a dog, 
don’t try to make them adjust to your 
lifestyle: you should also adjust to 
them,” Williams said. “That helps cre- 
ate the best pet-to-owner relationship.” 

Aside from adoption or becoming 
a shelter parent there are also other 
ways to help. The Dog Café recently 
became nonprofit, so they now accept 
donations. You can also pay the café 
a visit; the $15 admission fee and 
adoption fee are what help keep the 
café running. 

A coffee shop this cuddly is hard 
to pass up. 

The Dog Café is located at 240 N. 
Virgil Ave., Los Angeles and is open 
Wednesday through Sunday from 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
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Story by Grester Celis-Acosta 
Photos by Giovanni Cardenas 


Comic books have been around since 
the 1930s. One of the first comic book 
heroes was Superman, who made his 
introduction in Action Comics Issue 
#1, which was released in June 1938. 
Today, comic books are one of the 
most popular sources of entertainment 
and have expanded to other mediums 
like movies and video games. While 
people love watching their favorite 
superheroes on the big screen, nothing 
beats reading the original stories from 
a comic book and seeing the original 
art of your favorite characters. Long 
Beach is home to Long Beach Comic 
Con, similar to San Diego Comic Con, 
but at a much smaller scale. Even 
though Comic Con comes once a year, 
Long Beach does have three comic 
book stores where you can purchase 
your favorite comic books or collect- 
ible items. Each store offers different 
items and discounts. 


{ 


CHECK IT (@}eay 


Pulp Fiction 
1742 Clark Ave, Long Beach; pulpfictionbooksandcomics.com 
Perks: Graphic novels are always on sale 


Pulp Fiction is one of two comic books stores that is less than a five-minute 
drive away from Cal State Long Beach. Pulp Fiction has been around since the 
early 2000s. They are known for their assortment of graphic novels, which they 
always have on sale. Pulp Fiction has Marvel and DC Comic graphic novels 

on sale for 40 percent off all the time. They also have Image and Dark Horse 
comics at 30 percent off and everything else at 20 percent off. Pulp Fiction has 
a small clearance section in the middle of the store, where you can find great 
discounts on other comic books. They don’t have a large assortment of collect- 
ible items; it is practically nonexistent, but what it lacks in collectibles, it makes 
up with an abundance of comic books. Pulp Fiction is often seen at Long Beach 
Comic Con and Los Angeles Comic Con, where it sells graphic novels with the 
same discount. And for those who are not Long Beach residents, Pulp Fiction 
also has a second store located in Culver City, which opened back in 2014. 


Amazing Comics & Cards 
5555 E. Stearns St., Long Beach 
Perks: Sells a big assortment of collectibles 


Amazing Comics & Cards, the second-closest comic book store to campus, 
has been in business since 1989, making it the oldest comic book store in Long 
Beach. It is by far the largest comic book store on this list. When you first walk 
into the store you will notice a huge selection of collectible figures. Within that 
wall is a large collection of Funko Pops, six-inch collectible figures/statues, 
action figures and busts, ranging anywhere from comic book characters to 
television characters and movie characters. Along with the figures, Amazing 
Comics & Cards sells a variety of comic books, graphic novels and even cards 
for games like Magic: the Gathering and Yu-Gi-Oh. While Amazing Comics & 
Cards does sell comic books and graphic novels, its selection is smaller than the 
one at Pulp Fiction. 


Shoreline Comics 
419 Shoreline Village Drive N., Long Beach 
Perks: You can read comics next to the ocean 


The smallest and youngest Long Beach comic book shop on this list is located 
at Shoreline Village. Shoreline Comics offers its customers comic books and an 
abundance of collectible items. The store at times may feel claustrophobic due 
to its small size, but despite that, it offers something that the others do not: great 
scenery. You have the ability to buy a comic book and sit on a bench next to the 
ocean. Not only that, but there are also several restaurants and bars in the area, 
so you can grab a bite to eat while you read about Batman stopping the Joker for 
the 100th time. Shoreline Comics is packed to the brim with boxes full of comic 
books, collectible figure boxes stacked up to the ceiling and several displays 
showcasing the different superheroes and comic book character memorabilia. 
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BIXBY KNOLLS: MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE® 


Story and photos by 
Elizabeth Ortiz 


ixby Knolls’ reputation of being snooty began a long 

time ago with the idea that there were a lot of fuddy 
duddies (traditionalist, fussy and old-fashioned) walking 
around town in their golf apparel. But if you take the time 
to explore the district today, it’s not hard to notice how well 
people are knitted together. 

Sure, there is the well-known exclusive Virginia Coun- 
try Club that costs $100,000 a year, with members such 
as long-term resident Brenda Randall Turnbow, who said, 
“New members have to be inducted and have six sponsors 
in order to join.” 

She can testify to her husband’s 30-year golfing expen- 
diture, but admits she has enjoyed marvelous Christmas 
dinners with her family every year. As she and her sisters 
were having afternoon tea down the street from the club, 
they said, “The halibut is fantastic and chocolate cake 
comes with a sparkler.” Perhaps only the 400 members who 
are rapidly dying off and those grandfathered in will get the 
chance to experience the country club life after all. 

Despite being known as snooty, this business district 
close to the Cal State Long Beach campus is worth visiting. 
It is fun and young and revitalizing itself constantly. The 
district’s people focus their pride on being one of the major 
business improvement districts since the post-war era. 

Many still desire to hang their hats in this section of 
Long Beach. In 1929, the Long Beach Press Telegram 
printed Bixby Knolls’ proclamation of building a residential 
area that would mimic the Wilshire section of Los Angeles. 
It was to be built on top of a lima bean farm. Most of the 
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land was rented out to farmers and dairies during that time. 
The idea to make way for small businesses built around 
residential properties with manicured lawns was appealing 
from the start. Holding it together after the depression was a 
little more challenging. But the district was well on its way 
to developing its pioneering spirit, which persists today. 

“Collaborate, collaborate, collaborate” is the name of 
the game and what Blair Cohn, executive director of the 
Bixby Knolls Business Improvement Association, suggests 
people do for the betterment of their city. He is passionate 
about promoting business by creating meet-up groups. 

“Residents should join clubs and attend events that will 
connect them back to the community,” Cohn said. “These 
things help.” 

The Supper Club, Walking Club and Literary Club are 
held at places where Cohn can be found during each month, 
at every meeting place. He thinks in groups, sort of like 
LinkedIn does for social media. 

Cohn explains that the longevity of these meet-up 
groups has been one of the district’s greatest aspects. His 
biggest challenge is with the local online shoppers. Not 
only are mom-and-pop shops closing in many areas around 
the nation, but individual tax dollars are being dispersed 
elsewhere. He said, “If you do not shop in your city, you do 
not help contribute to your own city’s funding.” 

Next summer the big man around town mentioned that 
two new breweries will be built and a free trolley will help 
move people around from brewery to brewery. 

Maybe people will start calling it “Brewery Knolls.” 


The House 
Movies 
Made 


Famous 


he “Ferris Bueller house” was 


made famous by the beloved moy- 
ie Ferris Bueller’s Day Off, but is just 
one of the places along Bixby Knolls’ 


Country Club Drive that’s been used 


in TV and movies. Many tourists come 
to see the famous movie houses on the 
tree-lined street, including ones from 


Criminal Minds, Donnie Darko and 
American Pie. 


Ever wonder who actually lives in 


the Ferris Bueller house? 

Alex Lombardo, the youngest of 
three under two parents practicing 
medicine, said his fondest memory 
growing up in Ferris Bueller’s house 
was witnessing many different film 
productions. 

Scenes from Red Dragon, The 


Silence of the Lambs and Not Another 


King were also filmed in the Ferris 
Bueller house. Lombardo chuckled 
and said it was a trip to see and meet 
Anthony Hopkins sitting in the yard. 
“Tt was just famous people in their 
workplace and the film crew would 


invite anyone to come by during lunch 


time.” 
He remembers the film crew’s 
busy activity before and after the 


shooting. “It was amazing to see how 
quickly and efficiently everything was 


moved in and out of the house.” 
Lombardo called this a “name 


drop kind of deal” during high school. 


He said filming in Bixby Knolls is 


more friendly than Hollywood because 


it provides the space along the Los 


Cerritos Park and L.A. River for actors 


and their wardrobe trucks, on top of 


avoiding Hollywood’s premium taxes. 


Lombardo said the worst part 


The home where several key scenes of Ferris Bueller’s Day Off were filmed is on 
Country Club Drive in Bixby Knolls. Rumor has it that a sequel to Weird Science, a 


1980s movie, is filming a sequel down the street. 


Ernie Henson owns Willmore Wine Bar on 
Bixby Knolls’ main drag, Atlantic Avenue. 


about living in the house was the mess 
left from the lower-budgeted film 
shoots because clean up was not done 
properly. In some cases nails would be 
left all over the floor. Also, neighbors 
were not always in favor of filming 
either. Blocking the street once created 
“childish behavior like honking a horn 
in the middle of the night.” 


uy ‘illmore Wine Bar: H 


Right around 
_ the corner 


Here are a few of the fun things 
yon ca do in Bixby Knolls: 


‘Kidical Maes During this 
_ monthly event, kids and adults on 
_ bik take over the streets for the 


of teaching bike safety. 


at works well for local businesses 


because it goes through the district. 


The next one is on November 19. 


First Fridays: The marquee event 


takes place on the first Friday of 


each month, Families come out 


_ to look at art and hear live music. 
- Residents also take advantage of 


he monthly club meetings. 


ere isa 


Owner Eoie henson knows his 
eens | like he knows his wine. 


ntell you how wine is paired 
i food. 


Go to bixbyknollsinfo com for 


more information. 
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2049 
Directed by 
Denis Villaneuve 


Annihilation 
Comedy standup 
by Patton Oswalt 
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Our grades for recent music, movies, TV shows, 
concerts and more. By Samantha Neou 


Comments 


King Krule is the solo project of Archy Marshall, a London based 
musician known for his signature deep voice. “The OOZ” is his best 
work yet. The album is a fusion of jazz, R&B elements and irresist- 
ible basslines, synths and overall guitar work. The production value is 
solid, succesfully exuding an array of moods ranging from relaxing to 
spooky and contemplative. One minute a tune may make you want to 
headbang, the next may give you the urge to star in a crime noir. 

“The OOZ” is a textual masterpiece that transcends genre boundar- 
ies and takes listeners on a journey through loneliness and self-reflec- 
tion. Please give it a chance; it may be difficult to get into, but he’s one 
of the indie artists today doing something unconventional. 


Denis Villeneuve is a legend at this point, having a track record of 
directing solid films such as “Arrival,” “Prisoners” and “Sicario.” His 
work on the sequel to the 1982 film “Blade Runner” is no exception. 

It’s one of the most aesthetically pleasing sci-fi/fantasy films of 
the year. It’s no wonder since the well-known cinematographer Roger 
Deakin worked on it. It’s sensory overload, the kind that can only 
be properly admired on the largest screen with the loudest speakers 
possible. 

It stars Ryan Gosling, Harrison Ford, Jared Leto, Robin Wright and 
more talents in the entertainment industry. Overall the acting is superb. 
The story itself suffers from being 30 minutes too long and con- 
tains misogynistic aspects. Arguably there are strong female characters 

in the film, though. 

The score by Hans Zimmer is eerily disturbing, reminding us that 
he’s still one of the best composers in the industry. 

“Blade Runner 2049” is gorgeous, provocative and thought-pro- 
voking. It’s perfect for cinephiles who especially love artsy films or a 
cinematic experience. Others may become bored, but it’s worth a try if 
you’re a fan of the director, genre or actors. Either way, support films 
such as this one so terrible ones aren’t made every year. 


Oswalt’s latest comedy special on Netflix is a moving perspective 
on the state of America and the realities of being a widower. He starts 
off the first 30 minutes interacting with the audience and trashing our 
current president. It does get annoying and you will wonder how long 
this show will last until Oswalt approaches the topic he has been build- 
ing up to and simultaneously avoiding: the death of his wife. 

Upon first glance, this special seems dismissable, but Oswalt has 
some interesting points about our fear of Twitter and the Trump Ad- 
ministration. His exploration of grief is illuminating and heartbreak- 
ing. It’s worth the watch if you have nothing else to do or are simply 
curious. 


Woke!:A 
Revolutionary 
Cabaret 


Devised by Joanne Gordon in collabo- 
ration with Alexandra Billings comes 
a performance that plans to spark con- 
versation on the realities America had 
to face after the 2016 election, such as 
racism, LGBTQ rights, class struggle 
and climate change. It’s a blend of hip 
hop, spoken word and news media. 


Location: CSULB Studio Theatre, 
1250 N. Bellflower Blvd., Long Beach 
Tickets: $20, with CSULB ID: $15 
More info: web.csulb.edu/colleges/ 
cota/theatre/on-stage-now/index.html 


Courtesy the Queen Mary website 


11/3-11/1 11/11 


Tropicalia Music & 
Taco Festival 


The Observatory hosts this upcoming 
extravaganza that includes unlimited 
tacos until 4 p.m. and a diverse array 
of independent artists that are break- 
ing into the music scene. Headliners 
include King Krule, Chicano Batman, 
Kali Uchis and Los Tigres Del Norte. 


Location: The Queen Mary Park, 
1126 Queens Highway, Long Beach 
Tickets: $85-$200 

More info: www.tropicaliafest.com 


CALEN)®) 


Chill at the 
Queen Mary 


This adventure park returns for anoth- 
er year and will feature ice skating, 
bumper cars, shuffleboard, tubing and 
more. The winter wonderland will 
also have a Christmas tree lighting, 
fireworks, dancing and visits from 
Santa Claus. 


Location: The Queen Mary, 1126 
Queens Highway, Long Beach 
Tickets: Child: $20, Adult: $30 
More info: www.queenmary.com/ 
events/chill-2017-2018/ 


35th Annual 
Belmont Shore 
Christmas 
Parade 


The event will go on from 6 to 9 p.m. 
with the actual parade marching down 
East Second Street. It will feature over 
100 entries, including well-known 
locals, marching bands and homemade 
floats. 


Location: Second Street, Long Beach 
Tickets: Free 

More info: www.belmontshore.org/ 
event/the-3 5th-annual-belmont-shore- 
christmas-parade/ 
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You probably don’t think about bees 
everyday, but humans depend on them 
for our survival. So why are we pushing 

them to the brink of extinction? 


Story and photos by Dustin Strong 


e are all going to die. And sooner than you 
might think. It's true and I’m not saying it 
in the sense that youre born, grow old and 
die. I’m saying the entire human race could 
be gone because we are threatening to kill off one of the 
creatures most vitally important to life on earth, the bee. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, author of the book “The Life of 
the Bee?’ famously said, “If the bee disappeared off the face 
of the earth, man would only have four years left to live” 

In an expansive review done by the Center for Biological 
Diversity earlier this year, more than half of the 4,000 native 
bee species in North America were found to have declining 
populations, and more than 700 species are in trouble from 
a variety of serious threats. For several years beekeepers 
primarily in the United States and Europe have reported an- 
nual hive losses of 30 percent or more. More recently those 
numbers have risen to 50 percent or more. 

Just last year the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service added several spe- 
cies of bees to the endangered list 
including the first bumblebee, the 
rusty patched bumblebee. Other 
countries soon followed. Bra- 
zil, China and countries in 
Europe are all having bee 
troubles of their own. 

What does this 
mean? We're the 
smartest mammals 
on the planet. Can't 
we prevent this? The 
dangers that coincide 
with the extinction of 
bees show the dependence 
humans have on nature to 
survive. By now you might be 
asking why bees are so important. 

“In urban and agricultural 
settings they are very important. 
Agricultural systems could not function 
without insect pollinators, says Dessie Underwood, Ph. D., 
Cal State Long Beach’s only resident entomologist. She cur- 
rently serves as a professor of biological sciences, where she 
runs an ecological entomology research lab with research 
into both terrestrial and freshwater systems. 

Bees are the primary pollinators and initiators of plant 
reproduction. When a bee collects pollen from a male plant, 
some of that pollen sticks to their hairs. When the bee visits 
the next flower, the pollen is then rubbed off onto the stig- 
ma of a male plant, or the tip of a female reproductive organ 
plant, called a pistil. When the pistil obtains pollen from a 
male plant, the possibility of fertilization is high, and a fruit 
which carries seeds can develop. 

A report done by The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations reveals that 71 out of about 
100 crop species, which provide 90 percent of the food 
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worldwide, are pollinated by bees. One of every three bites 
of food eaten worldwide depend on bees and other pollina- 
tors. In the United States, popular fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds are available to us because of the work of bees. 

Why are bee populations declining so rapidly? Colony 
collapse disorder, or CCD, pests like the varroa mite, lack of 
wildflowers, pathogens and viruses, poor nutrition, pesti- 
cide exposure, lack of genetic diversity and bee manage- 
ment practices all contribute to population decline. 

CCD occurs when the majority of worker bees in a 
colony disappear and leave the queen behind. The reasons 
for CCD range from varroa mite damage to stress due to 
management practices or exposure to pesticides, but studies 
show this disorder only accounts for a small percentage of 
the population decline. 

The most commonly agreed upon threat to bee popula- 
tions is the use of pesticides. “There are a number of pesti- 
cides that have been very troubling and 

of course when a bee visits a flower, 
it’s concentrated? Underwood says. 
“Pollen can be very lipid-rich so it 
can attract even more of those 
harmful chemicals.” 

In 2013, the European 
Commission temporarily 
banned three neonic- 
otinoids because of 

concerns about their 

high threat to bees. 

Neonicotinoids are 
some of the of most 
commonly used pesti- 

cides. They are extremely 
toxic to bees, and a growing 

number of studies link these 
pesticides to pollinator decline. 

Neonicotinoids are associated 

with decreased foraging, increased 
vulnerability to pathogens and lower 

navigational abilities in bees and other 
pollinators such as butterflies and beetles. 

Local beekeeper and owner of rescue organization Back- 
yard Bees Janet Andrews said she thinks the root cause of 
population decline is pesticides. “It’s unfortunate, but if you 
follow the money, the companies who make the pesticides 
conduct the testing and I don’t think it’s honest.” 

Beekeeping started as just a hobby for Andrews and 
some friends over a decade ago, but soon after she discov- 
ered the threat of bees dying off, she began rescuing hives 
and relocating them into local resident’s backyards. “I think 
we're doing a good deed saving these bees and not having 
them exterminated,” Andrews says. 

Another issue Andrews says that directly affects bee 


populations are practices used by commercial beekeepers. 


“Commercial beekeepers use poor transportation practices 
and that’s why they're having so much trouble,’ Andrews 


At first, Janet Andrews (above) saw beekeeping as 
a hobby. But once she found out about the threat 
of bees dying off, she and some friends started to 
rescue hives and relocate them into beekeepers’ 
backyards. They eventually established Backyard 
Bees, a bee rescue operation. “I think we’re doing 
a good deed saving these bees and not having them 
exterminated,” she says. 
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says. “They spray the crops before releasing the bees. There 
arent enough wildflowers to eat so they are fed high fruc- 
tose corn syrup, so the bees aren't eating their own food and 
there isn't enough forage for them. Versus my bees who are 
in somebody’s backyard and they can fly three miles and 
find food. I call them treatment-free bees.” 

What can we do about helping both the honeybee and 
wild bee population? We can buy organic, support local 
beekeepers and their products, and plant a bee-friendly 
garden. 

Underwood says, “If you want to do something to help 
bees, buy organic. Don't support those big chemical com- 
panies. The thing about it is that the chemicals we use, we 
don't know exactly how bad they really are? Anything from 
food to hygiene products can be organic and by purchasing 


these things you can help bee populations. 

Supporting and buying local bee products is another 
way to support the bee population. “What I do is sustain- 
able, they’re pollinating and feeding themselves and the 
only honey we take is excess. Bees naturally want to store 
extra honey for wintertime but here in Southern California 
it doesn't get too cold so they tend to have a lot of excess 
honey,’ Andrews says. 

Lastly, people can help by planting and keeping an or- 
ganic bee-friendly garden. Native flowers, single-flower tops 
such as daisies or marigolds, as well as plants that bloom 
season-round can be extremely beneficial. Even something 
as simple as creating a small “bee bath, or a place for bees 
and other pollinators to land on to drink from while they're 
working, can be helpful. 


“If the bee disappeared off the face of the earth, 
man would only have four years left to live.” 
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- Maurice Maeterlinck, The Life of the Bee 
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to talk, call or text the 
to text for immediate help. 
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t a dog park one day, I sat 

on a small wooden bench 

that had dog slobber all 

over it. A man approached 
me. His skin was pale, and he had 
short brown hair that made him resem- 
ble Tom Cruise. We began chatting, 
and he told me how cute my dog 
Buddy was. 

I asked him which dog was his, 
and he pointed to a miniature Aus- 
tralian Shepherd. I noticed the dog 
was wearing a vest, which I assumed 
would have “Service Dog” written on 
it. Instead it read “Emotional Support 
Animal.” 

I asked him why his dog wore that 
specific vest, and he told me that his 
dog comforts him. He was a veteran 
suffering from post-traumatic stress 
disorder and depression. 

I’ve dealt with depression since I 
was about 13 years old. Many peo- 
ple who know me probably find that 
hard to believe. I am known for being 
loud, goofy, full of energy and always 
joking around. What people see is the 
mask I wear to hide from those around 
me what I am truly feeling inside. 

They do not know that I often 
lie awake at night with hundreds of 
thoughts running through my head. 
Most of the thoughts are about how 
my life feels meaningless and I have 
no purpose. I’ve always felt alone; my 
life felt as if the lights in a dark room 
would not turn on despite me strug- 
gling to turn the switch on. 

The constant darkness in my life 
led me to believe that the only way 
this darkness would go away was by 
removing myself from existence. | 
have been in and out of therapy due to 
my inability to cope well with situa- 
tions. I never found anything that has 
made me truly happy, that would give 
me something worth living for. After 
the man at the park left, I sat there 
looking up into the deep blue sky, 
replaying my conversation with him 
over and over again. 

Although the man and I did not 
share the same story, we had both 
been in a place in our lives where we 


felt microscopic in this vast world. He 
found a muse that would take his mind 
off the negative things and give him 
reassurance and comfort, something I 
was missing in my life. But the answer 
was there all along. Nothing made 

me happier than my dogs. I did have 
something worth living for. 

For some, it may seem out of the 
ordinary to find hope and reassurance 
in creatures who do not walk on two 
feet and go around sniffing each other 
as an activity. To me, my dogs were 
part of my family. They were there 
when I needed them the most. 

My dog Courage was with me 
when my mother had cancer; he com- 
forted the both of us. I felt defeated 
during her time of battle because 
she was both my mom and dad; if I 
lost her that would be the end of me. 
Courage kept me going. When I cried, 
he would cuddle up next to me and 
look up at me as if trying to say that 
everything would be OK. 

During one of my sessions with 
my therapist, I told her about the man 
I met and how that conversation led 
me to research emotional support 
animals. She was pleased to hear that I 
had found something on my own that 
she had not recommended. 

But neither of my dogs could fully 
function as my emotional support dog. 
Courage is 11 years old and has lost 
his vision. Buddy does not like people 
and would not work well with the 
environment I am in daily. 

In April, I was in class search- 
ing through Craigslist when I came 
across a listing about a free dog. The 
owners were giving it away because 
they wanted a more social pet. My 
first thought was that the dog could 
potentially fall into the wrong hands. 

I messaged them immediately asking 
if the dog was still available. When I 
received a reply, I left class and drove 
from Long Beach to Fullerton. 

Once I met the dog, I noticed that 
he was a shy puppy who needed to 
be socialized in order to shake off his 
shyness. After a few weeks, Seven 
had become very social and was able 


to fulfill the emotional support animal 
requirements. Although I came up 
with the name “Seven” without giving 
it much thought, with time, his name 
grew to be meaningful. There are sey- 
en days in the week, and every day, he 
gives me a reason to keep going and 
push through everything that comes 
my way. 

For many people, college is 
extremely stressful. However, those 
years are worth it once they reach their 
dream career. As a first-generation 
college student I am working hard for 
my diploma and to prove that I am not 
just a statistic. I am also doing it for 
my mother; her cancer has come back 
twice and we are both frightened that 
she will not see me graduate. 

I used to spend a lot of time crying 
in the library, feeling worthless that 
I could not overcome my anxiety to 
finally have a normal school day. I had 
no friends at school. I ate lunch alone. 
I just wished I had someone to keep 
me company. 

Those moments spent alone led 
me to researching about people who 
bring their emotional support animals 
to campus and how they benefitted 
from it. Seven had been helping me at 
home, and I realized he could comfort 
me in the place that mattered the most 
for my future. 

Everything has changed for the 
better since I started bringing Sev- 
en with me to campus. When I feel 
overwhelmed, I look down at Seven, 
and he is there staring at me with love 
in his eyes. 

He not only makes my days better, 
but he also makes a difference for the 
other students on campus. Some look 
tired, distraught, angry or sad, but 
the minute they see him, huge grins 
emerge on their faces. 

I have friends this semester who 
hang out with me. To be honest, they 
probably only want to hang out with 
Seven, but that’s OK. I cope better 
with life now. I have my muse. I am 
no longer crying myself to sleep. Dogs 
are a blessing, and I am grateful every- 
day for my blessings. 
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Quick-shifting fashion trends have detrimental 
effects on the environment. Some of the biggest 
culprits are probably some of your favorite stores. | 


Story by Madison Gallegos 
Illustrations by Amanda Del Cid 


orever 21. H&M. ZARA. One, if not all, of these 

stores is probably one of your favorites to shop at. 

They’ve got cute, trendy clothes that fit your student 
budget. Seems ideal, right? But like a siren, they are just as 
destructive as they are captivating. The undisclosed reality 
is that these stores are devastating to the fashion industry, 
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and have irreparable ripple effects on the environment and 
society. 

It’s the plague of “fast fashion,” a blanket term for 
retailers who sell low-quality products at low prices while 
receiving new inventory about every two weeks. Yeah, 
that’s right, I said low quality. You didn’t think retailers 


would just cut you a break and sell you great clothes for 
$12.99, did you? You may have noticed that the clothes you 
buy from here will begin to deteriorate after a few months. 
They may lose their vibrancy, stretch out, and even start to 
unravel or tear. 

While this is partly due to ignoring care instructions 
(please read the care instructions, they’re right next to the 
size information), the main culprits are low-quality fabrics, 
poor craftsmanship, and lack of regulations. 

All three factors are rooted in the greed of the large 
corporations that own these stores. All they care about is 
turning a profit, and these elements are the most discreet 
way to cut costs. Prices that low generate massive demand, 
causing them to replace inventory at an absurd rate. Not 
only are they racing to restock existing merchandise, they 
are constantly replacing inventory with whatever new trend 
emerged that week. 

The amount of merchandise they are investing in and 


the prices they are selling them for simply do not add up. So 
how are they able to produce such an enormous profit? 

Let’s start with low-quality fabrics. If a sweater is sell- 
ing for less than $20, it’s obviously not wool or cashmere. 
The majority of the clothes you buy from these stores are 
made of cotton, polyester or a blend. 

That’s if what is printed on the label is actually truae— 
they lie about fiber content more often than you think. 
These aren’t bad fabrics, per se, they just won’t withstand 
the test of time. Cotton is a weak fiber, easily damaged, 
stretched out or shrunk. Polyester is subject to pilling (those 
annoying fuzz balls) and retains stains. No matter how well 
they’re sewn together, mediocre fabrics won’t produce 
superior clothing. Combined with fleeting trends, these 
pieces don’t have a very long hanger life. Unless you’re a 
frequent GoodWill donor or you have a younger sibling, 
these clothes will soon end up in the trash. 

Forever 21 made $4 billion in revenue last year, 
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according to Forbes; that’s a lot of trash that ends up in 
our landfills. The EPA’s latest report shows that in the U.S. 
alone, over 23 million tons of solid waste were disposed 
from textiles alone in 2014. 

As fast fashion retailers grow rapidly each year, so 
does the amount of textile waste. Much like other wastes, 
clothing burned in landfills releases greenhouse methane 
gases into the air. Clothing is rife with dyes and chemicals 
that when burned, seep into the groundwater as well. This 
amount of pollution is detrimental to the environment and 
amplifies global climate change. 

The more disposable clothes you purchase, the longer 
this cycle perpetuates. Even if you don’t throw away all 
your clothes, you’re still contributing to environmental 
damage. 

Cotton is the most used fiber in fast fashion due to its 
cost efficiency and versatility. While these are considerable 
traits, cotton is also the least sustainable fiber there is. It 
requires a ton of pesticides for maintenance, from fighting 
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insects to increasing growth to meet demand. Aside from 
air pollution, pesticides contribute to soil erosion and often 
contaminate nearby plants and animals from water runoff. 

Cotton is a water-intensive plant, meaning it requires at 
least 20 inches of rain per year. With a majority of the U.S. 
suffering from a lack of rainfall, farmers turn to irrigation, 
which depletes our rivers, lakes and canals. Synthetic 
materials were created to reduce the use of cotton, but they 
are too expensive to be made in such a high yield that fast 
fashion retailers don’t give them a second glance. 

Poor craftsmanship and lack of regulations go hand in 
hand, forming the other half of the corruption and careless- 
ness of fast fashion retailers. Bad handiwork is not the fault 
of employees, but rather the upper management. It’s not that 
employees aren’t skilled; they just have no time to actually 
put those skills to use. 

Jobs are rushed to meet the demand of inventory 
turnover. Fresh merchandise is deposited about every two 
weeks in these stores to comply with the high rate of sales 


and fleeting trends. In contrast, the standard fashion cycle 
coordinates with the seasons, reordering new merchandise 
every three months. 

There is simply no tim: for attention to detail or even 
to make sure the hem is straight. Clothes are produced so 
rapidly that management has no set standards for how the 
end result should look. 

This is also why what you read on the label isn’t always 
true. Just like food, most clothing has to pass a series of 
regulations before it can be sold to the masses to protect 
consumers from unknown chemicals or materials that may 
harm them. Without standards, there is no way of knowing 
what you’re really buying. 

It may not matter to you what your clothes are made of, 
but do you care where they come from? Lack of regulations 
extends far beyond labeling or quality control. Most, if not 
all, fast fashion clothing is 
produced in sweatshops. 

The documentary “True 
Cost” exposed the morbidity 
of sweatshops in Bangla- 
desh a few years ago, re- 
vealing H&M as one of their 
clients. The backlash was 
significant, but not enough 
to eradicate the problem. 
When one sweat shop shuts 
down, another fills its shoes. 
There is simply no other 
way for these retailers to 
produce as many clothes 
at that rate and generate as 
much profit. 

Workers are paid cents 
per hour, with shifts of 12 
hours or more. They work 
so tirelessly that they leave 
with blistered hands and 
lasting injuries caused from 
slouching over a machine all 
day. The high number of machines in one building releases 
an immense amount of toxins in the air, causing lung prob- 
lems that can lead to disease or even death. 

Don’t feel bad. They used to be some of my favorite 
stores, too. Every now and again I'll walk past one and still 
feel tempted to buy something, but we must resist. You have 
to think of the bigger picture. You have to be better than the 
money-hungry CEOs, constantly examining their bank ac- 
counts instead of the effects their actions have on the world 
around them. Yes, fashion is a way of life, but you shouldn’t 
sacrifice the lives of others to have it. 

If fast fashion continues to proliferate at the current rate, 
so will sweatshops. Our water resources will continue to 
disappear, as will our ozone layer. We'll have to dedicate an 
entire country to landfills. That $20 dress will last you a few 


There’s a huge difference 
between low prices and 
affordable prices. Clothing 
can be affordable without 
sacrificing the important 
factors that go into the 
production. We have 
to consider quality, wages 
and sustainability. 


months, but these effects are permanent. It’s just not worth 
it. Luckily, there are alternatives. 

The first alternative is to simply buy from better stores: 
higher-brand retailers, boutiques, pop-up shops, and local 
designers. Fast fashion retailers attract so many customers 
that higher-quality markets are being put out of business, 
making it almost impossible for new designers to emerge. 
Their prices are so low that it skews our idea of how much 
clothing is actually worth. 

There’s a huge difference between low prices and af- 
fordable prices. Clothing can be affordable without sacri- 
ficing the important factors that go into the production. We 
have to consider quality, wages and sustainability. 

They are usually a bit pricier, but you can always trim 
the amount of clothing you buy and focus on staple pieces 
like jeans, blazers, and tees that can be coordinated with 
any outfit. 

If you’re completely un- 
willing to pay more money, 
then the answer is thrift or 
vintage shopping. Most of 
my clothes are from vintage 
shopping and they are my 
favorite pieces. The clothing 
is affordable, better quality 
(if they’ve lasted this long, 
they’re doing something 
right), and you get to con- 
tribute to the recycling pro- 
cess. Even if you’re not buy- 
ing from these second-hand 
stores, you should definitely 
be donating to them. There 
is no reason to dispose of 
your clothes when they can 
find another home. 

You can also recycle 
your clothes by repurposing 
them. Even if you can’t sew, 
old clothing can always be 
turned into household rags, cleaning clothes, or simply cut 
up into other things. I’ve made headwraps, scarves, and 
chokers out of old clothing. It’s quick, easy and cost- 
effective. 

The most important alternative is to simply research 
companies before you patronize them. Make sure they are 
using ethical business methods and remember, if it seems 
too good to be true, it probably is. 

It is our responsibility to end fast fashion. With no 
demand, they cannot continue. Just reducing the amount of 
demand can cause retailers to rethink their business strate- 
gies, which may remedy the issues. 

But we can’t rely on that. If fast fashion continues to 
expand at the current rate, the fate of the environment and 
humanity is in jeopardy. 
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By the Book 


Here are a few of our favorite book selections. Grab our next issue for different kinds of picks. 


Compiled by Ashley Park 


Mastery, by Robert Greene 


Stephen Oduntan, staff writer 


The Wind-Up Bird Chronicle, by Haruki Murakami 


“It’s about somebody’s very mundane and normal lifestyle, but he gets himself 
trapped into a different mystical world, just out of boredom from his own 

life. It reminded me of Narnia. I like the author’s writing style because it’s so 
descriptive and he paints a picture with his words. [Murakami] has really good 
imagery, a lot like C.S. Lewis, which is why I really enjoyed this book.” 


Priscilla Aguilera, staff writer/designer 


The Great Gatsby, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 


“T love that this classic book is well-written, not just with the characters but 
even the surroundings. You can picture the scene by just reading the book. I 
also really like the character, Gatsby, because he’s a character that proves that 
materialistic things and money isn’t everything. He had everything in the world 
except the one thing he really wanted, and he was still a tortured soul. “ 


Gerardo Biviano, staff writer 
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“This book is for anybody who wants to master their craft, no matter what their 
craft is. The book mentions something called the 10,000-hour rule. That means 
you need 10,000 hours of apprenticeship to perfect the craft. Your brain needs 
that to master anything before it becomes like second nature... It’s one of my 
favorite books and [Greene] is one of my favorite authors as well.” 


Magnum Contact Sheets, by Kristen Lubben 


“This book is a collection of photography with stories and commentary on 
how those photos were taken. It’s a way to show photographers how to work a 
scene and that not every photo is an award-winning shot. I recommend this for 
anybody interested in photography, especially people getting started with pho- 
tography... It’s an interesting way to see the entire process from start to end.” 


Giovanni Cardenas, staff writer/photographer 


BUT WAIT... THERE’S MORE! 


Check out digmagonline.com 
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You've heard what 
politicians and 
commentators think. 
_~ Wegive you one 
student's take on the 
ongoing debate. 


NEW MUSIC 
ROUNDUP | 


It’s hard to keep up with NUTRITION 
all the latest releases. Let 
us help you with these four 
reviews of new albums from 
some of pop’s fop divas. 


HEALTH MYTHS, 
DEBUNKED 


im Get the answers to some common misconceptions about 
DEM! LOVATO TELL ME YOU LOVE ME health and fitness from a campus expert. 
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